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ADVERTISEMENT. 



To gov^ernesses who feel an embarrassment 
in communicating a clear and solid know- 
ledge of grammar, it is hoped this little work 
will prove of material benefit 



PREFACE. 



The following pages are intended for two 
classes of readers : those who require assist- 
ance in order to understand the condensed 
information of a regular treatise on the 
science of grammar; and those who wish 
for guidance in the art of simplifying the 
subject to meet the capacities of youthful 
students. 

In order successfully to teach grammar to 
a childy there must be a great deal of oral 
explanation. The old-fashioned plan of 
setting a portion to be learnt by heart, with 
little or no comment, had the effect of mak- 
ing the study a very lengthy and almost a 
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6 PREFACE. 

fruitless one. The parts retained to any 
purpose were such as belonged to mere 
memory ; those addressed to reason would 
generally be unintelligible to the youthful 
mind for want of elucidation; and when, 
after a repeated passing through the gram- 
mar, they became by degrees a little clearer 
here and there, they would not give the con- 
nected view that results from a subject of 
which all the parts are comprehended and 
seen to grow out of each other ; but they 
would appear as so many disjointed rules, of 
which caprice was the author, instead of any 
intelligible reason. 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which 
governesses generally have found themselves 
beset with so many difficulties as on that of 
grammar. It is not a science over which 
they have a command themselves ; still less 
have they a facility in furnishing their pupils 
with a clue to unravel its difficulties. To 
supply this is here attempted. And after 
carefully following the course pointed out iti 
the ensuing pages, it is confidently antici- 
*^^ted that a consciousness of having gained 
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a clear insight into the subject will produce 
an ease and a readiness in elucidation that 
will turn the study into one of the most suc- 
cessful, as it is one of chief consequence, in 
the course of a solid education. 

Language being an instrument that we are 
perpetually using, it is obviously important 
to make it an engine for the exercise of 
reason instead of a mere mechanical art. 
And when the science is properly studied, it 
is found to be most closely addressed to the 
understanding, and the correctness of its 
general laws admits of being brought to the 
test of clear demonstration. It becomes 
then a fruitful source of mental improvement. 
It enables you to account for your practice, 
and give a reason for what you do, instead of 
deciding that this sentence is right and that 
one wrong on the mere judgment of the ear. 
A person possessed of a clear insight into 
grammar has the same degree of superiority 
over one who does not possess it, that he 
who, in making certain combinations in che- 
mistry, should be able to point out the 
causes of all the diauges he effected, would 
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have over another who merely knew that 
those changes would take place, but could 
no more assign the reason than if they were 
the result of magic. 

Solidity of knowledge produces an im- 
proved tone of mind. It substitutes a confi- 
dence founded on reason and demonstration 
in lieu of the assurance of an irrational im- 
pression. The frequent need of deciding 
whether such a phrase is right or wrong, is- 
suing in the habit of doing so, must, in those 
who have no reasons on which to ground 
their decision, tend to produce a temerity of 
judgment, and frequently a presumptuous 
tenacity of opinion too, that should be care- 
fully guarded against by an early provision 
of sure and clear means of ascertaining the 
truth. And as the incessant use of language 
brings these practices into perpetual recur- 
rence, their effects are in constant operation. 
Whilst, on the other hand, to accustom chil- 
dren from their early years to look closely 
into a subject before they venture to pro- 
nounce upon it, and to require them, by 
reason and demonstrati<ft), to bring the 
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matter to the proof, is a training that will 
tend to form them to soundness of thought 
and truth of judgment. 

To those who are not aware of the per- 
plexity in which numbers of persons who 
have not had the advantages of a study of 
the learned languages are involved on the 
subject of grammar, many of the remarks 
contained in these pages will appear need- 
lessly simple, diffuse, and self-evident. But 
an important point is often hopelessly ob- 
scured by the occurrence of* what would 
little have been suspected to prove a diffi- 
culty ; and this removed, the whole subject 
becomes intelligible. The work was not 
designed for those who are able to profit by 
the information conveyed in the mode that 
befits a professed grammar. 

The epistolary form has been adopted as 
most suitable to the object in view. 

Numbers inserted thus (1) apply to rules 
of which they are used as symbols, and which 
will be found on referring to the Index to the 
Svmbolical Numbers. 



THE 



KEY-STONE OF GRAMMAR. 



I. 

My dear young Friend, 
You have now reached an age when your 
understanding is unfolding its capacities, 
when the various subjects of study that 
come before you should not merely be adding 
to the treasures of memory ; but should af- 
ford much exercise for thought, reason, and 
judgment. The faculties of our minds, like 
our bodily powers, require use in order to 
attain vigour; and it is important to call 
them forth according to their relative value, 
and to adapt the training to the particular 
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complexion of the mind. For instance, 
memory is a faculty that continually comes 
under our notice, and of which we have per- 
petual need. We see it in some persons 
much more retentive and ready than in 
others. It may be strengthened and quick- 
ened by practice. Education should aim to 
effect this. In order to the use of memory, 
there must be perception, attention and ap- 
plication, which are all to be roused and 
cherished by habitual effort. Reason, or the 
perception of things in their relative bearings 
of cause and effect, requires the exercise of 
all the former powers ; there must be a Per- 
ception of the different points to be consi- 
dered. Attention in order to discern their 
various particulars. Memory to keep the 
whole in mind, Reason, or Understanding, 
to deduce the conclusion. It must therefore 
be a far higher stage of cultivation to draw 
forth reason than memory only. And hence 
appears the importance of conducting the 
course of education in a manner that will de- 
velope the understanding. 

Take, for example, the science of gram- 
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mar. It is possible, though truly absurd, to 
pursue this study as chiefly a matter of 
memory ; and the case camiot be regarded 
as a mere hypothesis. The grammar is 
waded through, the words being learnt by 
heart ; but the child left to herself as to how 
far, if at all, she shall penetrate into their 
intent. And it is very possible to repeat 
correctly without at all entering into the 
meaning of what is thus learnt by rote. If a 
proof of this is wanted, only notice how 
often, when a child happens to have for- 
gotten a word, she will supply one that com- 
pletely alters the sense. 

The faculty of judgment, again, or the ca- 
pacity of comparing different ideas, and 
deciding on their relative value, compre- 
hends all the former ones, and therefore is 
still a higher action of the mind. 

Of the yet superior province of Moral 
Training it is not my purpose here to treat, 
my attention being limited to the particular 
branch of study on which you have requested 
aid. But I must just remark, in passing, 

c 
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that moral education embraces all that has 
been pointed out as belonging to the mental 
department ; and adds thereto its own pe- 
culiar province to rightly direct the whole. 
It is the culture, the correction, the guidance 
of all the feelings of the heart — feelings of 
which human beings cannot be divested ; 
and thus moral education of one kind or 
another is going on whether we will or not, 
and the- aflfections of the heart are progress- 
ing either in good or in evil. Take an in- 
stance of whatever standard of mental ability 
and acquirement, tirsi without and then with 
moral culture : the latter will be immeasur- 
ably the superior. The powers of the mind 
will be better balanced, not so liable to be 
warped by uncontrolled passions ; and the 
end to which they will be directed will be 
in the one case the diffusion of a pestilential 
influence — in the other, of blessings. 

A mode of education, therefore, which 
considers only the mental powers, and leaves 
the moral ones to the guidance of accident, 
is leaving without right direction, and with 
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an innate overpowering tendency to evil, 
powers of immense importance, the governors 
of all the rest. 

Religion is the only basis of true moral 
culture, acting upon all the faculties, grasp- 
ing the whole being, awakening its con- 
sciousness to the duties flowing from its po- 
sition as related to God and to man. By 
imbuing the mind with a deep, correct, and 
extensive knowledge of revealed truth on 
these points, we do what it pertains to edu- 
cation to do in '^ training up a child in the 
way he should go." And if the divine bless- 
ing crown the work, incalculably happy will 
be the results. 

Never forget the deep responsibility that 
attaches to the office of an educator of 
youth ; and bear in mind that those who 
think to screen themselves from its weight 
by confining their efforts to mental culture, 
are in fact incurring the guilt of all the evil 
that is the inevitable result of leaving the 
moral powers of fallen man to their own 
course. 

But to return to our subject — the method 
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of teachiug grauimar to young children : — 
Let the lesson be fully explained^ taking 
care to make the child give as much assistance 
as she can. Instead of stating the rule ab- 
stractedly, begin by dissecting an example. 
Suppose the lesson to be on this subject: 
— Two or more nouns singular, joined by a 
copulative conjunction, require verbs, adjec- 
tives, and pronouns agreeing with them in 
the plural number, as, John, James^ and 
TJiomaSy are coming. Let the teacher begin 
by reading the example, John, James, &c., 
and proceed thus : — 

T, Which is the verb in that sentence ? 

P. Are coming. 

T. Find the nominative (which is sup- 
posed to be quite within the child^s power, 
otherwise she is not at a fit stage of advance- 
ment to enter upon this rule). 

P. There are three nominatives: John, 
James, and Thomas. 

T. Now take only the first. 

P. John. 

T. Add the verb. 

P. John is coming. 
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T. Why have you altered the verb ? 

P, Because John is singular. 

T. And of what number are the other two 
nominatives ? 

P. Singular. 

T, And the verb ? 

P. Plural. 

T. Then what does this show ? 

P. That when there are many singular 
nominatives, they take a plural verb^ 

Let other examples be presented to the 
pupil, and analyzed in like manner. After- 
wards let her form some for herself. Then 
bring instances of the same kind of agree- 
ment in pronouns, adjectives, &c. And 
when the lesson is clearly comprehended, the 
rule may be given, if desired, in the words 
of the book, at least whenever they are 
likely to be intelligible. To proceed to 
another rule : — 

T. " John, James, or Thomas," must I 
say *' are coming," or " is coming ? " If the 
pupil is unable to decide, help her tlms : — 

71 Does it mean that all three are coming, 
or only one ? 

c3 
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P, Only one ; therefore it must be " is 
coming/' 

The teacher^ after dealing in the same way 
with this rule as with the last by adducing 
various examples, &c., when it is become 
perfectly familiar to the pupil, may have the 
two compared thus: — 

T. What difference is there between this 
sentence and the former one ? 

P. The other means that all three are 
coming, and this, that only one is coming. 

T. And how is that difference shown in 
the wording of the sentence ? 

P. In the first it is and^ in the second or. 

T. What part of speech is and ? 

P. A conjunction. 

T. Of what kind? 

P. Copulative. 

T, And or is 

P. A disjunctive conjunction. 

T. Now I think you can tell what the two 
rules are. (If necessary, draw them from the 
pupil by leading her to state them over again 
separately.) 

P. The first was, WJien there are several 
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singular nominatives^ they require a plural 
verb. 

Let her obseire that this is the case only 
when they all perform the action ; for if but 
one perform it, the verb will remain in the 
singular, and that the difference is shown by 
the use of the copulative conjunction in the 
one instance, and the disjunctive in the 
other. Thus lead her (with only so much 
aid as is necessary) to a clear statement of 
the two rules : \st. That several nomina- 
tives singular y joined by a copulative con- 
junction^ require verbsy ^c, in the plural 
number, 2nd. That several nominatives 
singular^ joined by a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion^ require the verbsy S^c.y in the singular. 

The practice of drawing the rule from the 
example has these advantages: 1st It is 
the most rational method, since rules are 
in truth but a statement of established usage 
— it is the practice that gives rise to the rule. 
The grammar is deduced from the language, 
not the language formed as a consequence of 
the grammar. 2nd. It interests more, keeps 
the child's iiltention on the alert, and exer- 
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cises several faculties that in the other mode 
(of stating the rule first) are not called into 
use. It gives the pupil a more active part 
in the lesson, and leaves her less in the posi- 
tion of a looker on, or mere recipient of 
vjrhat is done by others. She will, by this 
procedure, learn to draw upon her own re- 
sources. 3rd. It is in accordance with the 
spirit of true philosophy to show the theory 
as a deduction firom the facts or examples. 

In conclusion, to notice your complaint 
— ^no uncommon one — " that gramtnar is a 
study with which you feel an unusual sense 
of dissatisfaction. In other pursuits, you 
find, as it were, a chain ; all the parts are 
linked, they form a connected whole. But 
not so here: you seem to understand the 
rules, yet they appear disjointed, in fact they 
form a confused medley." And where this 
. is the case, it is certain the mastery of the 
subject has not been gained. Here lies the 
difference between a superficial and a 
thorough acquaintance with a science. In 
the one case it will be all confusion, in the 
other, order. However, for your consola- 
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tion, it is indeed easy enough in itself, and# 
with a simple explanation may be readily 
acquired. 

My aim will be to elucidate those topics 
on which young students are generally most 
in the dark, taking it for gianted that such 
points as the parts of speech, gender, num- 
ber, person, &c., are already understood. I 
shall throw my remarks into the form of a 
lesson that might be given to an intelligent 
child eight years of age. 



IT. 

T. I want you to find me the verb in the 
sentence T am now going to give you, which 
is this: Men build their houses of brick 
or stone* Is there any verb^ in that sen- 
tence ? 

P. Build is a verb. 

71 Why is it a verb ? 

P, Because it expresses action. (13.) 
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T, Who performs the action ? Who does 
it ? Who is it that builds when I say, Men 
build their houses ? 

P. Men. 

T. Yes ; the men perform the action : that 
is, the men build. The birds build their 
nests in the spring. Which is the verb ? 

P. Build, because it expresses action. 
(13.) 

T, And who performs the action ? 

P. The birds. 

T. Right. And I will tell you the name 
that is given to the person or thing that per- 
forms the action: it is called the ** nomina- 
tive, nominative case." 

Here the child may write the word " No- 
minative " on a slate, and repeat it, till it is 
easily remembered. 

T. Now, tell me, what do w^e mean by the 
nominative ? 

P. (1) The nominative is the person or 
thing that performs the action. 

T. Very well. We will have some more 
sentences, and see whether you will be able 
to find the nominative. The dog barks. 
Which is the action ? 
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P, Barks. 

71 And what part of speech is it there- 
fore ? 

P. A verb. 

T. What performs the action ? 

P. The dog. 

T, Then of what case is dog ? 

P. Nominative. 

T. Whv ? 

P. Because the ** nominative is the per- 
son or thing that performs the action " (1.) 

When it is evident that the pupil under- 
stands this explanation, let her write it on 
her slate, and repeat it several times. Then 
return to the exercise. 

T, The wind roars. Which is the verb ? 

P. Roars. 

T Which is the nominative ? 

P. The wind. 

T Why? 

P. Because the wind performs the action 

T. What action ? 

P. Of roaring. 

71 The girls learn. Which is the verb ? 

P. Leani. 
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T, Which is the nominative ? 

P. The girls^ because they perform the 
action. 

T. Now do you think you can tell me all, 
without being asked the questions ? Let us 
try. Here is a sentence : The bays play. 

P. The verb is play ; and the nominative 
is the boySj because they perform the action 
of playing. 

T. Tliesun shines. 

P. The verb is shines ; and the nomina- 
tive is the sun, because it performs the ac- 
tion of shining. 

T, The sun ripens the corn. 

P. Ripens is the verb, because it is an 
action ; and sun is the nominative, because 
it performs the action. 

T. Tlte dog gnaws the bone. 

P. Gnaws is the verb, because it is an 
action ; dog is the nominative, because it 
performs the action. 

When children can pick out the verb and 
nominative with ease, lead them to give ex- 
amples of their own forming, at which they 
soon become very expert. If any instances 
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of passive verbs are produced, reject them^ 
saying that there is a reason why these ex- 
amples will not do, which they will know at 
a later time, but which it would not be 
proper to explain just now, as it would 
puzzle them. 

The teacher must judge as to the quantity 
that should be given in one lesson, which 
will vary with the age and capacity of the 
pupil. In some cases this one subject of 
gaining a thorough aptness at finding the 
verb and its nominative will occupy a consi- 
derable number of lessons. The teacher 
must not, however, pass on to the considera- 
tion of either of the other cases until this 
one is completely mastered. And it should 
at all times be ascertained that the substance 
of the preceding lesson is remembered and 
fully understood before a new one is entered 
upon. There is nothing that proves a more 
certain barrier to progress than the hurrying 
to a further subject before a previous one is 
fully settled in the mind ; it frequently pro- 
duces a confusion that no after efforts can 
remedy. A most important point, also, is 

D 
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the going through a great variety of ex- 
amples, and affording children abundant 
practice in producing them from their own 
resources. This makes the subject level to 
their capacities, and leads them to draw 
illustrations from and examine their ordi- 
nary language, instead of leaning on the 
aid of boolcs, or any extraneous depend- 
ency. 

Supposing the substance of the above 
lesson to be entirely comprehended, and im- 
printed on the memory, when the pupil is 
ready for a further step it will be as fol- 
lows : — 

T, I am going to tell you a way of finding 
the nominative case by asking a question. 
We will take for an example, Men build 
their houses of brick or stone. Give me the 
verb. 

P. Build. 

T. Now put the question, " Who ? " be^ 
fore it. 

P. H^o build? 

T. And now tell me, who build? (in a 
very inquiring tone.) 
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P, Men, 

T. The dog gnaws the bone. Find the 
verb. 

P. Gnaws. 

T. What gnaws ? 

P. The dog. I see that asking the ques- 
tion gives me the nominatives quite rights 
the same as I found them the other day by 
thinking who it was that performed the 
action. 

T, Yes, that is exactly the case. And 
now you will remember that by putting the 
question (2) " Who ? " or " What?" before 
the verb, you can find the nominative. / 
am writing a letter. 

P. The verb is am writing. Who is 
writing ? I am. 

T. Try now to make your own examples. 

P. TJie book wants binding. Wants is 
the verb. What wants ? The book wants. 
Book is the nominative. 

T. Why ? 

P. Because it performs the action of 
wanting. (1) 
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T. And how do you prove it — how do 
you find it ? 

P. By putting who or what before the 
verb. The cow gives us milk. Gives is the 
verb, cow is the nominative. What gives ? 
The cow gives. 

T, What reason can you give for our say- 
ing that cow is the nominative ? 

P. Because it performs the action? (I) 

T. How can you prove it ? 

P. By putting the question who or what 
before the verb. (2) 

Let a large number of examples be gone 
through ; then conclude by summing up the 
whole, as in the following manner : — 

T. What has been the subject of our 
lesson ? 

P. The nominative. 

T. The nominative, or 

P. Nominative case. 

T. And what is the nominative case ? 

P. (1) The nominative case is the person 
or thing that performs the action. 

r. And what more have you learnt ? 
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P, How to find it : (2) that is by putting 
who or what before the verb. 

If the pupil is of an age to enter into 
them, the following explanations may be 
given ; otherwise let them be deferred. It 
should ever be made a rule not to crowd too 
much on the mind at once. (3) The word case 
comes from the Latin casus, difall; because 
nouns in Latin end differently according to 
the case they are of, and so may be said to 
fall into such or such a termination from the 
nominative. (4) The word nominative comes 
from the Latin nomen, a noun, being the 
noun in its principal or natural case. If the 
pupil is not aware of there being other cases 
besides the nominative, this explanation will 
be better deferred till after the other cases 
have been studied. 



in. 

Thus much being perfectly grasped, 
and the teacher having devoted whatever 
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number of lessons may have proved neces- 
sary, in order to secure that the pupil be 
quite familiarized with the subject, goes on 
to the following:— 

T. Men build their houses. Which is 
the verb ? 

P. Build. 

T, And the nominative ? 

P. Men. 

T. Why ? 

P. Because they perform the action. 

T. And now what can you say of the 
houses ? What do they do in that sentence ? 

P. The houses are built. 

T. Yes. Do they perform the action ? 

P. No. 

T. If you watch the men as they go on 
from day to day, you see the houses getting 
more and more near to being quite built or 
finished, do you not ? 

P. Yes. 

T. That is what is called receiving tJie 
action. The houses receive the action. 
You see the men perform the action of 
building, the houses receive the action. 
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They are built. Now here is another sen- 
teDce — The dog gnaws the bone. Which is 
the verb ? 

P, GnawB. 

T, What performs the action ? 

P. The dog. 

T. And does anything receive the action ? 

P, Yes, the bone. 

T, Now I will tell you the name for (5) 
the person or thing that receives the action. 
It is called the " objective," the " objective 
case.'* 

P. Then bone is the objective case. 

T. Yes ; and you can really see that the 
bone receives the action ; you know how it 
crumbles away under the dog's teeth. The 
dog performs the action, and the bone re- 
ceives it. / have torn my frock. Find the 
verb and its nominative. 

P. Have torn is the verb ; and / the no- 
minative, because I perfoim the action. 
And frock is the objective too, because it 
receives the action. And I can see that it 
does, for I can see the rent. 
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T. Yon are right. Try this sentence, 
She has played a tune. 

P. Ha^ played is the verb ; she is the no- 
minative, and tune is the objective, because 
it receives the action, (5) May I give an 
example ? The fire warms the room. 
Warms is the verb ; the j^r^ is the nomina- 
tive, (1.) because it performs the action; and 
the room is the objective, because it receives 
the action. (5) That servant is cleaning the 
window. Is cleaning is the verb, servant is 
the nominative, and vrindow is the objective, 
because it receives the action. (5) 

Let the whole be summed up. 

(1) The nominative is the person or thing 
that performs the action. 

(5) The objective is the person or thing 
that receives the action. 

In a new lesson, after going over tbe sub- 
stance of the former with other examples, the 
next advance will be this : 

T. What question did you put in order to 
find the nominative case ? (2) 

P. Who or what before the verb. 
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T. (6) And what question do you think 
you must put to find the objective case? 
** Who or what after the verb." In the sen- 
tence, The dog gnaws the bone^ you find the 
nominative by asking, what gnaws ? Then 
to find the objective, ask, gnaws what ? 
The dog gnaws what ? 

Care must be taken to keep to this form ea;- 
actly. Children are apt to get to this, " What 
does the dog gnaw P" and not being aware that 
it is an inverted phrase, and if put into gramma- 

» 36 a 36 b 36 c 

tical order, (36) ** The dog does gnaw what?" 
would still be an instance of the question 
after the verb, and therefore in the inverted 
(or irregular order) does in fact amount to 
the same ; they soon get completely con- 
fused, and suppose it an instance of the 
question before the verb, and yet giving the 
objective case. 

T. Men build houses, 

P. Men build what ? Houses. There- 
fore houses is the objective. 

T. Jane has played her piece. 

P. Played what ? Her piece is the ob- 
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jective, for il receives the action, and 
answers to the question what after the 
verb. (6) 

Let a great number of examples be treated 
in a similar way. Conclude by a summary. 

T. How do you find the nominative ? 

P. By putting the question who or what 
before the verb. (2) 

T. And the objective ? 

P, By putting the question who or what 
after the verb. 



IV. 

The possessive case requires but little 
explanation ; but, if the pupil be very 
young, that little is not of a nature to be 
drawn from her, and therefore must be ad- 
vanced by the teacher. 

T, (7) My brother'' s hat. The hat belongs 

to my brother. What does my brother do in 

^is sentence ? He possesses the hat, that 
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is, it is his. The person that possesses a 
thing is called the possessive case. (7) (Let 
the teacher give, explain, and require ex- 
amples.) And that case has the letter s with 
an apostrophe added to the noun : that is 
the mark or sign of the possessive case, the 
way in which you can know it at once. 

When this case is well understood, let a 
summary be made, simplified, and explained, 
according to need, as (8). There are three 
cases ; the nominative, the possessive, and 
the objective. (9.) Nouns and pronouns are 
the parts of speech that have cases (10), and 
they must be of some case or other. (11) But 
adjective pronouns, adjectives, &c., as my^ 
thy^ &c., thisy thaty &c., i. e. words used 
merely as articles or qualifications, have 
nothing to do with case. In such languages 
as the Latin, where articles, adjectives, &c. 
change their termination, these words agree 
in case with the nouns to which they belong. 
(12) In sentences of this description, Chil- 
dreUy I have something to tell you ; i. e. 
where nouns or pronouns are used in ad- 
dressing or calling to persons or things, such 
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nouns are neither nominative, possessive, nor 
objective. In Latin this is called the voca- 
tive (or calling) case. 

I will now no longer confine myself to the 
order nor to the mode, I would observe in 
selecting topics of grammatical study for* 
very young children ; but will merely add, 
on this point, that it is necessary to refrain 
most cautiously from introducing to them 
any subject that their minds would be unable 
to grapple with ; and that, be it amongst the 
earlier or later rules, it should be postponed. 
Teach them the nature of grammar; ac- 
quaint them with the parts of speech, by the 
most simple explanations and abundant 
practice in distinguishing them ; the different 
degrees of adjectives, gender, number, case. 
The divisions of pronouns being rather a bur- 
densome task, may, perhaps, be advantageous- 
ly deferred. Take the conjugation of verbs as 
a subject to be rendered intelligible, though, 
doubtless, in a preliminary course, without 
entering into any other than a slight view of 
the distinctions of time, not attempting a 
particular explanation of the various tenses. 
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Let there be much practice in coDJugating, 
first regular, and afterwards irregular verbs. 
Next, take any simple rules of syntax. And 
by the time all this has been done, the pupil 
will be ready to enter on the study of the 
subjects that were passed over. I should 
deem it advisable to select the topics even 
for older pupils, according to their degree of 
knowledge and readiness of apprehension, 
without, in the first instance, acquainting 
them with every particular straight through, 
in the order of the book. After such a 
course, varied according to the wants and 
capabilities of the pupils, let the book be 
studied in regular order : Murray, if you 
please ; (and, in that case, do not fail to take 
advantage of the numerous examples col* 
lected in his exercises on parsing and syn<- 
tax ;) then proceed to Grant's Grammar, and 
afterwards to Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric. 

In all subsequent remarks I take Murray's 
Grammar as a text-book, considering that it 
is in everybody's hands, and that the great 
number of examples render it particularly 
convenient. 
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V. 



I now pass to such parts of the Accidence 
or Etymology as seem to need illustration, 
before entering on those connected with Syn- 
tax. 

(13) Verbs express either action, exist- 
ence, or the receiving an action. And, 
accordingly,, they belong to one or other of 
(14) three classes, sometimes styled voices ; 
viz. the (15) active, or those which express 
action ; (16) the neuter, or those which ex- 
press existence ; and (17) the passive, or 
those which express the receiving an action. 
Of the active verb nothing farther need be 
said at present. The neuter verb (according 
to the import of the word, which means " not 
either*') (18) expresses neither action nor the 
receiving an action, but merely existence or 
a state of existence, the state in which a per- 
son or thing is. " I am" is an example of a 
neuter verb expressing existence. I. sleep, 
expresses the state in which I am. It is lying 
on the table, expresses the state of exist- 
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ence. Children have generally much diffi- 
culty in distinguishing a neuter from an 
active verb ; but, as in the mode of division 
here adopted, the practical result is the 
same, whether they be taken as neuter 
verbs or as active intransitive (see 16 and 
22) it is of the less importance. Thus, young 
pupils will scarcely be convinced, that / 
sleep does not express action, as they cannot 
easily be brought to divest it of the accom- 
paniments of dreaming^ &c. 

Passive verbs are those that express the 
receiving an action ; i. e. in passive verbs 
the nominative (19), instead of performing, 
receives the action ; as, / am taught. Put 
the question (2), " Who is taught ?" '' J» 
is the nominative. But do I (1) perform 
the action ? No, I receive it. The hooks 
have been hound. What has been bound ? 
The hooks is the nominative. But they 
do not perform (1) the action of binding, 
they receive it. The trees are covered with 
leaves. What are covered ? The trees, 
nominative, answers to who or what before 
the verb (2), but they receive the action. 
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And Ihis is the distinction of tbe passive verb 
(19) ; its nominative receives the action in- 
stead of performing it. 

Now turn to the active verb. We will 
take two examples : I have learnt my lesson ; 
I have walked. In the former sentence the 
action is have learnt; the nominative, or 
performer of the action, J, the objective or 
receiver of the action, lesson. In the second 
sentence the action is have walked ; the no- 
minative /. But there is no objective — ^no 
word to answer to the question — Walked 
what ? Thus these two examples point us 
to two different classes of active verbs (20) ; 
those which take an objective case, and those 
which do not. Those which take an objec- 
tive (21) are called active transitive verbs; 
and those which do not (22), active intransi- 
tive. Transitive means (23) *' passing be- 
yond ;" i. e. the action passes beyond the 
nominative to the objective. Intransitive 
means (24) " not passing beyond'' — the ac- 
tion does not pass to an objective. Both 
are called active, because they each express 
action. In order to ascertain (25) whether 



it 



'1 



re 
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be 
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a verb will take an objective case^ put ^' per- 
son or thing" after it. Learn a thing^ Teach 
aperson. These verbs are transitive. Talk 
is intransitive, for you cannot say. Talk a 
person, talk a thing. 

Some grammarians, and Murray amongst 
the number, have adopted a division (26) 
which does not accord with the meaning of 
the terms. This difierence will be intelligi- 
ble by the following diagram : — 



The Division here adopted. Murray's Division. 

^-'^' Active Transitive answers to . • . Active. (21) 

all Ditto Intransitive -.^^^ comprehended in . Neuter. (22) (16) 

Neater i 
1^' Passive Passive. (17) 



Thus Murray's active verb comprehends 
only the transitive class. His neuter em- 
braces those which do not express action, 
and those also which do express action, but 
not passing to an object. 

I have now a few remarks to offer on the 
manner of rendering the declension of pro- 
nouns intelligible to a young pupil. 

T I call Mary. Instead of mentioning 
^ Mary^s name use the pronoun. 
^: P. I call her. 

i K 3 
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T. Again. Mary is coming, Pat a pro- 
noun instead of the name. 

P. She is coming. 

T. Why do you say her instead of Mary 
in the first sentence, and she in the second ? 
Of what case was Mary in the first example ? 

P. Objective. (5) 

T. And in the second ? 

P. Nominative. (1) 

T, Of what number, person, and gender is 
the noun ? 

P. Third person singular feminine. 

T. What pronoun did you use for Mary in 
the nominative ? 

P. She. 

T. Then the pronoun for the third person 
feminine, singular nominative, is — 

P. She; and for the objective, her, 

T* In this sentence, It is Mary's, first 
mention the case, and then substitute the 
pronoun. 

P. Possessive; and the pronoun third per- 
son feminine, singular, possessive is hers. 

In the same manner go through the pro- 
nouns, and point out, as each ease is dis« 
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covered, that it corresponds with the one set 
down in the book (Etymol. p. 62). The table 
may then be committed to memory, with an 
example added to each case, as 

First p«rs. sing. Example. 

Nom. I. / am. 

Possess, mine. It is mine. 

Object, me. She sees me. 

The declension of the pronouns will famish 
a favourable opportunity for adding the rule 
that has hitherto been i^athheld, respecting 
the objective case; viz. (27) its being govern- 
ed by prepositions. 

r. In the sentence, / call her, why is her 
objective? 

P. Because it receives the action of being 
called. (5) 

T. This book is for Mary. Substitute the 
pronoun. 

P. This book is for her. 

T. Of what case is her ? 

P. Objective : but I do not see why. 

T. Can you say This book is for she ? 

P. No. 
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T. What part of speech is for ? 

P. A preposition. (27 a.) 

T. Take some other prepositions, and put 
the pronoun after them, to see what case you 
require. 

P. Over her, ^her, &c. 

T, Now you may see that prepositions 
govern the objective case ; or, in other 
words, they require the noun or pronoun 
that follows them to be in the objective 
case. (27) Which is thq objective case of 
the pronoun first person singular ? 

P. Me. 

T. This book is for— 

P. Me. 

T. The first person plural objective ? 

P. Us : this book is for us, 

T. What is the rule then ? 

P. That (*27) prepositions take the objec- 
tive case after them. 

T. Mention some prepositions, and add 
the objective case. 

P. For me^ by me, to me, against fne^ 
near uSy round usy to us, with usp towards 
thee, &c. 
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T. Tell me now, all the rules you know- 
about the nominative case. 

P. (1) The nominative is the person or 
thing that performs the action. (2) It is 
found by asking who or what before the 
verb. (19) In passive verbs the nominative 
receives the action instead of performing it. 

T. Now the rules for the objective case. 

P. (5) The objective is the person or thing 
that receives the action. (27) The objective 
case is used after prepositions. 

T. By what two parts of speech, then, is 
the objective case governed ? By preposi- 
tions and what else ? 

P. (21) By verbs active transitive. 

T. Are the pronouns different in the vari- 
ous cases ? (28) 

P. Yes. (28) 

Jl Do nouns change for the different 
cases ? 

P. The same (29) word is used for both 
nominative and objective. For the posses- 
sive they change by taking an 8 apos- 
trophe. (30) 
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VI. 



In entering upon the Syntax, it will be 
well, in the first place, to distinguish clearly 
the difference between a simple and a com- 
pound sentence, since it occurs perpetually 
to our notice as we pass onwards. 

A simple (31) sentence has but one conju- 
gated verb, whether expressed or understood. 
By a conjugated verb, properly termed a 
finite verb (32), is meant, any part that 
takes a nominative ; i. e. any part, therefore, 
except (33) the infinitive and participles. 
Example : She has read the book. There 
is but one conjugated verb, has read. The 
sentence is therefore simple. / have begun to 
read it. Only one conjugated verb, have 
begun. The sentence is simple. / remem- 
ber finishing it. There is but one finite 
verb, remember. I read and returned it a 
week a^o. There are two finite verbs, / 
read^ and (/understood) returned. When 
there are more than one finite verb the sen- 
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tence is compound. (34) My brothers^ 
sisters^ and cousins are cominffy i. e. my 
brothers (are 'xjoming), my sisters (are com- 
ing), and my cousins are coming. There 
are three finite verbs — the sentence is com- 
pound. Observe, that (35) wherever there 
are several nominatives, or several objectives, 
there are several verbs understoody if not 
expressed, as may be seen in the two last 
examples. 

Another point requiring attention, is the 
grammatical order of a sentence, which is an 
important aid in proving the cases, detecting 
erroneous constructions, &c. 

The grammatical (36) order of a sentence 
is, 1st, (36 a) the nominative, then (36 b) 
the verb, next (36 c) the objective, then 
(36 d) the objective to a preposition; and 
lastly, to borrow a term from the French 
grammarians (36 e), the determinative ; i. e. 
any circumstances of time, place, manner, 
&c. Example: TTiis morning the servant 
brought me a letter. Begin, always, by 
finding the verb, as that is the hinge on 
which the whole sentence turns. The verb 
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is brought. The order will be, first the 
DominatiTe, &c. 

Nom. Verb. Otg. ObJ. prep. 

The servant brought a letter (to) me 

36 a. 36 b. 36 c. 36 d. 

Determ. 

this morning. 

36 e. 

The above is a simple sentence. (31) The 
following is a compound one (34) : — In 
piety and virtue consists the happiness of 
man : it is therefore, in fact, two sentences. 
In piety consists the happiness of man, in 
virtue consists the happiness of man. The 
verb is consists. 

Nom. Verb. Obj. ObJ. toprep. 

The happiness (of man) consists — in piety ; 



36 a. 


38 


36 b. 


36 d. 


and ditto 




ditto 


in virtue. 


Connecting 
word. 






36 d. 



The words used to connect the several 
sentences, i. e. (37) conjunctions^ do not 
fall into the grammatical order, as is seen in 
the last example. Each part may be accom- 
panied by (38) qualifying words, called ad- 
juncts ; and these must be taken with the 
words on which they depend. Thus, of man 

an adjunct to the nominative, happiness. 
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Though thou canst not do much for the 
cause^ thou mayesi and shouldH do some^ 
thing. A (34). compound sentence, contain- 
ing three simple sentences. (81) 

Norn. Yerb. ObJ. ObJ. to prep. 

(Thoagh) thou canst not do much for the causei 

Conjunct. thou mayest (do) (something) (ditto) 

(37.) 

and (ditto) shouldstdo something (ditto.) 

(37.) 

This example begins with a connecting 
word, and is therefore an inverted sentence 
(39), the members not being in their regular 
order, which would have stood thus : Thou 
mayest do something^ Sfc, and thou shouldst, 
Sfc.9 though thou canst not do mtu:h, 

A conformity of inclinations and qualities 
prepares us for friendship, A (34) com- 
pound sentence, containing two simple (31) 
ones. 

Nom. Yerb. ObJ. ObJ. prep. 

A conformity of inclinations (prepares) (us) for friendship, 
36a (38) 36b 36c 36d 

and (ditto) of qualities prepares us for friendship. 

(37) 36a 38 36b 36c 36d 

Nom. with ac^juncts^ 

A desire to advance others in learning and 

(38) . 

Yerb. 

virtue is commendable. 

(38) 

Sometimes part of a sentence, as the first 
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portion of this, may be further scanned. (40) 
Example : 

Verb. ObJ. Obj. to prep. 

To advance others in learning 
and ditto ditto (in) virtue. 

That warm climates should accelerate the 

(37 and 39) 

growth of the human body and shorten its 
duration^ is very reasonable to believe. 

An inverted (39) sentence. The nomina- 
tive with adjuncts is, To believe that warm 
climates^ &c., down to the word duration ; 
the remainder, is very reasonable^ is the verb 

38 

with its adjunct 

It may be dissected thus : 

Nom. Verb. Oli^. ObJ. prep. 

That Warm climates should accelerate the growth of, &c. 

(37) 

and (that) ditto (should^ shorten its duration. 

(37) 

(Omit the following till you have gone 
through 42, 45.) 

(36 e) 

He destroyed, 

(36 e) ..... 

Or won to what may work his utter loss, 

(36 a) (36 b) 

All this will soon follow.. 
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That is: be, (42) being destroyed, or 
being won to that which may work bis utter 
loss, all this, &c. The principal verb is fol- 
low ; for the other, may work^ depends upon 
a subordinate part of the sentence, as is seen 
thus. In the first place, it must be noticed 
that the word (45) what is here a compound 
relative ; i. e. it contains two cases, and 
must be resolved into the two relatives, that 
which. (See EtymoL p. 63.) It will then 
be found that die nominative to may work is 
which J and its antecedent, is thatj objective 
to the preposition fo, which preposition de- 
pends upon won, and won upon he (4*2), the 
nominative absolute, (Murray, Syntax, rule i. 
rem. 7,) which, in reducing the sentence to 
grammatical order, must go under the head 
Determinative. 

Nom. Verb. 01^. ObJ. prep. 

All this will soon follow 

Determ. 

he being, &c. 

Previously to entering on a fresh topic, I 
would remark, that a complete insight into 
case is the only foundation for a thorough 
knowledge of grammar. For, besides that 
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half the rules of syntax are expressly on the 
subject of case, and several others touch on 
it indirectly, the means and the process by 
which a knowledge of this point is attained, 
are precisely those that will serve for gain- 
ing a clear insight into the other topics of 
grammar. Without this, the other parts 
would be a superstructure on a tottering 
foundation. 

SYNTAX. 

RULE I. 

Of the rule itself no explanation is needed 
here. In passing through the examples as- 
signed as instances of its violation, and also 
those of the exercises, (for it is absolutely 
indispensable that a* large number of exam- 
ples be examined,) require the cases of all 
the nouns and pronouns. Very frequently 
the grammatical order is a help to the ascer- 
taining the case, and it is in every way so be- 
neficial that it cannot be too much practised. 

Example: — What signify good opinions, 
when our practice is bad ? 
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Nom. Verb. ObJ. 

Good opinions signify what 

38 36a 36b 36c 

when our practice is bad ? 

37 38 36 a 36 b 38 

There are two or three of us who have 
seen the work. 

Nom. Verb. Obj. Obj.toprep. Determ. 

Two or three of us are — — — there 

36a 38 36b 36e 

who have seen the work. 

36a 36b 36e 

We may suppose there were more impos- 
tors than one. 

Nom. Verb. Obj. Obj.toprep. Determ. 

We may suppose 

66a 86b 

(that) more impostors were there 

37 36 a 36 b 86 e 

than one (iras or is) 

37 36a 36b 

I have considered what has been said on 
both sides in this controversy. 

Nom. Verb. Obj. Obj.toprep. Determ. 

I have considered that 
36 a 36 b 36 c 

which has been said on both sides in this, &0. 

19-36a 17-36 b 36 d 36 e 

<or36e) (or36d) 

A child, not already well practised in find- 
ing the case of the relative pronoun, must 
not attempt the sentences where it occurs. 

F 3 
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We have here another example of the com- 
pound relative (45) what^ which must be 
resolved into the equivalent that which^ 
being of tvt^o distinct cases^ as is here seen. 
The instance of the passive verb (17) should 
be noticed ; and the reason why such and 
such words are said to be nominative^ objec- 
tive, &c., should be ascertained, and the 
proof required. 

Full many a Jlower is born to blush un- 
seen. Many a flower is an idiomatic expres- 
sion ; the plural word, many, being used 
with the singular, a Jlower. The verb is 
required in such case to be in the singular. 

A conformity of inclinations and qualities 

36 a 1 27-38 27-38 

prepares us for friendship. 

36 b 36 c 86 d 

Inclinations and qualities being objectives 
to of J cannot be nominatives to the verb 
prepare ; although, as adjuncts, or words 
depending (38) on the nominative, they 
accompany it in the grammatical order. 

To these precepts is subjoined a copious 

27-36 d 36 b 17 

selection of rules and maxims. 

36 « 1 88*27 2 
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(Rem. 2. — Murray.) As it hath pleased 

36a 1 36b 

him, of his goodness, to give you safe 

S6o 11 36 • 27 21 S7 

deliverance, and hath preserved you, &c. 

ff-21 21 5 21 

Assign the case of each noun and pronoun. 
Then let the verbs be taken; the nominatives 
and objectives found. The verb to give, 
being in the infinitive mood, will not take a 
nominative. (Murray, rule i. rem. 2.) On 
reaching the verb, and hath preserved, the 
want of a nominative will be perceived. Let 
the words that are understood, then, be 
added. Jnd (as he) hath preserved. The 
instance in which the pronoun third person 
masculine singular has already occurred in the 
sentence is him, {pleased him,) the objective 
case; and it cannot (41), therefore, be un- 
derstood, unless it be in the same case; 
consequently, as it is the nominative, and 
not the objective, that is here required, it 
must be supplied. 

In order to explain the other mode of cor- 
recting this sentence, as given by Murray, 
read the first phrase, and, stopping at and. 
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consider what words it connects. As it hath 
pleased him^ of his goodness^ to give you safe 
deliverance^ and — as he hath preserved you. 
Here the words connected by and are the 
verb pleased and the verb preserved^ which 
must be consequently (63) in the same 
mood and tense. Again : As it hath pleased 
him to give^ &c., and to preserve : now, the 
words connected by and are give and pre- 
serve, the one being in the infinitive the 
other (63) must be so likewise. The reason 
why the latter mode is preferable, is, that of 
the giving deliverance and the preserving, 
the same thing may be said, viz. it hath 
pleased him (to do both). In the former, it 
is only of the giving deliverance that you 
make the assertion it hath pleaded him. 

51 

If the calm in which he was bom, and 

36 a ' 27 19 17 

1 41 51 

(which) lasted so long, had continued, &c. 

22 36 b 

On assigning the cases to all the nouns and 
pronouns, and afterwards taking the verbs to 
ascertain that they have their nominatives 
and objectives, if they take them (32 and 21), 
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the verb lasted will be found to want a nomi- 
native, viz. whichy taking the place^of calm. 
Which has been already used in the sen- 
tence as the objective to the preposition in^ 
and therefore (41) can only be understood in 
that same case ; and the case here required 
being the nominative it must be supplied. 
These we have extracted from an historian 

5-ai 1-21 21 - 2r 27 

of undoubted credit, and (they) are the same 

38 27 1-60 60 1-60 

that were practised. 

19 17 

Kom. Verb. Obj. Obj. to prep. 

We have extracted these from an historian (of undoubted 
36a 36 b 36 c 36 d credit (38> 

(and) thes« are the same 

37 36 a 36 b (Murr. B. xi. rem. 4.) 

These is expressed in the objective case, 
and cannot, therefore, be understood (41) in 
the nominative. It must be expressed^ or 
the pronoun they^ in preference, to avoid the 
monotony of the repetition. The words the 
same, as will be seen in the rule referred to, 
(R. xi. 4j) are said to be nominative, the 
second^ or indirect nominative, of which 
mention will be made hereafter. With any 
other verb than he they would be called 
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objectives ; but the verb to be (60) requires 
the uouQ or pronoun after it, to be in the 
same case as the one before it In Latin 
this would be very perceptible ; but, in our 
own language, it is only now and then that 
the difference is discernible, as in this 
phrase: These are they ^ not these are them: 

1 60 1 1 60 5 

nominative before ^nd nominative afler, not 
nominative before and objective after. 

A man whose inclinations led him to be 

7 1-21 21 6-21 

corrupt, and (who) had great abilities to 

38 21 38 6-21 

manage the business. 

21 6-21 

The word man is waiting for its case 
in the completion of the sentence of which 
we have but a part: A man, &c. did so and so, 
turned it to his own purposes. Man is then 
nominative to did^ nominative to turned. Or, 
supposing this to be the end of the sentence, 
add at the beginning, /fe was a man, &c.; he 
nominative to was, a man seccmd nominative, 
(60) i. e. nominative after was. Who had 
great abilities ? Answer: TheTwcrwhad. The 
^ord man (if the sentence were complete) is 
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already disposed of. We must therefore 
take a word to supply the place of man, viz. 
who. But this pronoun cannot be left to be 
understood^ since it has occurred in the sen- 
tence not in the nominccHve, but in the pos^ 
sessive, 

A cloud gathering in the north, which we 

5-21 1 

have helped to raise, and (which) may 

81-5 1 

qnickly breal^ in a storm upon our heads. 
Complete the sentence : There is a cloud, &c. 

36 e 00 1-00 
Vom. Yerb and adjunct. ObJ. to adjunct. 

We have helped to raise which 

38 6-38 

and (which) may break, &c. 

37 1-2S 93 

(Rem. 4.) In order to understand this re- 
mark, it is necessary to bear in mind the pe- 
culiarity of the verb to be, viz., (60) that 
what in other verbs we should call the objec- 
tive case will, if the nominative has pre- 
ceded the verb to be, be stvled also nomina* 

' ft 

tive. If the objective has preceded the verb 
to bcy the noun or pronoun that follows will 
also be objective. Therefore the words, his 
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meat being nominative, locusts and wild 
honey are also nominative. 

Nom. Verb. Usually called obj., but here nom. 

His meat was locusts and wild honey. 

] 60 ] 

Hence arises the power of making the 
verb agree with either the one nominative or 
the other ; singling out for the ruling word 
the one to which you would give the stress. 

(Rem. 5.) (42) Case Absolute. — Some- 
times a noun or pronoun, not governed by 
any word in the sentence, has a participle 
belonging to it instead of a conjugated part 
of the verb, as in this example : Shame 
being lost, all virtue is lost. The sentence 

33 19 17 

is complete and correct ; but the noun shame 
is not governed by any word in it, nor is it 
nominative to a conjugated verb. There 
would be no way of accounting for its case 
without the aid of the present rule, viz., that 
a noun or pronoun thus circumstanced is 
styled the nominative absolute, and must be 
put in the nominative^ not the objective case. 
As : He (not him) being won, &c. (p. 50.) 

42 33 
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In the order of the sentence the nominative 
absolute belongs to the (36 e) determinative^ 
(Murray, Rem. 3, Nom. after the verb.) 

When a verb neuter, i. e. either neuter (16) 
or active intransitive, (22) is used, the nomi- 
native may follow instead of preceding it ; for 
this reason, that as such verbs take no objec- 
tive, no confusion can arise from placing the 
nominative in the situation usually allotted 
to the objective. 

RULE IL 

(Rem. 2.) See at a later period Grant's 
Grammar. ^(Syntax, Rule II., Note 2.) 

(Rem. 3.) When several nominatives of 
different persons are joined by a copulative 
conjunction, the verb is put in the plural 
number, and agrees in person with the most 
worthy, i. e. with the first in preference to 
the two others, and with the second in prefer- 
ence to the third. James, and thou, and I 

3rd pers. 2nd pen. Ist pen. 

(supply a plural pronoun, first person, to be 
understood^ we) are attached, &c. 



G 
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RULE III. 

Take each word connected by the disjunc- 
tive separately : Ignorance (has caused this 
mistake) or negligence has caused this mis- 
take. Neither character (was understood) 
nor dialogue was understood. A lampoon^ 
or satire^ (the same thing, therefore in truth 

62 

there is but one nominative, the other being 
explanatory and consequently in apposition,) 
does not carry in it robbery^ ^c. Or if in- 
tended to take separately two distinct species 
of satire, supply the ellipsis (71) as in the 
former sentences. 

(Rem. 1.) When singular nominatives of 
different persons are connected by a disjunc- 
tive conjunction, the verb must remain in the 
singular, and agree in person with the nomi- 
native that is nearest to it. The reason of 
this becomes evident by supplying the el- 
lipsis. (71) / (am to blame) or thou art to 
blame. TJiou (art in fault) or I am in 
fault. 
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RULE IV. 

Where you wish to lay stress upon the 
multitude's forming one body, use the sin- 
gular. Where you would bring the plurality 
most into view, use the plural. The 
'peasantry go barefoot^ and the middle sort 
make use of wooden shoes. The tenour of 
the sentence shows that a number of persons 
mast be considered, wearing many shoes; 
and prominence must not be given to the 
idea of one body, requiring but one pair of 
shoes. 

An army of 24,000 wa^ assembled^ i. e. 
the whole army, one body^ was assembled, 
consisting of, &c. The corporation of York 
consists of a mayor ^ aldermen^ and a com- 
mon council : i. e. the whole body consists 
of those parts. The fleet is arrived and 
moored in safety. The fleet are all arrived, 
&c. The first of these sentences gives the 
action of arriving as performed by one body; 
the second, as performed by many separate 
actors. 
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RULE T, 

. Pronouns must agree with their antece- 
dents in gender, number, and person. It 
must be particularly remarked that (43) the 
case of the relative pronoun is not ruled by 
that of the antecedent ; i. e. the relative does 
not agree in case with the noun for which it 
stands. Thou who lovest wisdom.. To as- 
certain the cases, the sentence must be com- 
pleted. Suppose thus: Thou (who lovest 

96 a 1 1-91 21 

wisdom) (51) wilt attend to her injunctions. 

5-ai 36 b 22 36 d 

The order of the sentence is broken in upon 
by the relative clause, and is made clear and 
perceptible by cutting off the interrupting 
words by a parenthesis. (51) Tliou is nomi- 
native to wilt attend, who does not agree in 
case with its antecedent thou ; it is nomina- 
tive, but not to the same verb. Who is no- 
minative to the verb lovest. 

Incomplete sentences should be filled up 
before the young student is allowed to pass 
from them, in order that no confusion may arise 
for want of each noun and pronoun having its 
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case, asd each verb and preposilion its ob- 
jective, &c. 

Observe (44) that the relative precedes 
the verb, even when in the objective case : 
This is the friend whom I lave. 

Nom. Verb. Obj. or 2nd nom. 

This is the friend 

1-60 60 1^60 

I love whom, i. e. the friend, the 

1-21 21 5-21 

pronoun whom serving instead of the repe- 
tition. 

This is what you want. Resolve the 
compound relative (45) what into the two 
relatives that which. 

Nom Verb. Obj* or 2nd nom. 

This is that, i. e. This is the thing 

1-60 60 1-60 

you want which you want the thing 

1-21 21 5-21 

He whom ye seek (complete the sentence) 
is not here. 

Nom. Yerb. Obj. Obj. to prep. Determinative. 

He is (not) — — here 

1^0 16 38 36 e 

ye seek whom, i. e., him, the relative 

1-21 21 &-21 

whom taking the place of the antecedent he, 
but in the objective case, and furnishing a 
good exemplification of the remark that (43) 

6 3 
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-the relative do^s not. agree -in case with its 
antecedent. 

Whomsoeyer (45) :y da please to app<Hnt 
Notice that the pronoan ' whoever and its 
compounds, like what and its compounds, 
resolves into two words, and is of two cases, 
i. e., I will accept whomsoever you please to 

1.21 SI ft-Sl 1-21 ti 

appoint. 

6-21 
Nom. Verb. ObJ. 

I will accept him 

l-Sl Si A-Sl 

you please (to appoint) whom, i. e., him. 

1-21 31 38-21 38 6-21 

Here the infinitive to appoint takes the 
place of an objective lo please / please what ? 
(6.) to appoint and whom is objective to 
appoint 

All fevers except what are called nervous^ 
&c., except those which. It is a query 
whether what may take the place of those 
whichy as well as of the singular that 
which. Custom appears to favour the affirm- 
ative. 

(Rem. 3.) On whichsoever side the king 
cast his eyesy &c. Whichsoever is here but 
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tan . adjective . pronoun, and therefore has no- 
:thing to do (11.) with case. . 

(Rem.. 5.) They. will, never believe but 
,what I have, been entirely to blame. What 
is sometimes an. interrogative pronoun, and 
cannot then be resolved (46) into that 
which: but as no question is asked here, 
the interrogative cannot be used. And on 
treating it as a compound relative (45) by 
resolving it into that which — viz., They will 

never believe but that which I have been 

entirely to blame — we at once perceive that 
which is superfluous, and therefore, instead 
of using whaty the equivalent to that whichj 
we must use that only. 

(Rem. 9.) (47) The relative should ge- 
nerally be placed immediately after its ante- 
cedent. 

RULE VI. 

To familiarize children with the relative as 
standing for its antecedent, let them be well 
practised in supplying it, (48.) as, TTie mas* 
ter who taught us^ &c., i. e. the master, 
which master taught us. The trees which are 
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plantedy &c., i. e., The trees, which trees 
(48) are planted. True philosophy ^ which 
philosophy (48) is the ornamenty &o. How 
can we avoid being grateful to those wkoj 
i. e., to those (persons) which persons, (48) 
&c. These are the men whOy i. e., which 
men. (48) After much practice in this, a 
child, instead of looking apon the relative 
pronoun as a word to which no meaning can 
be affixed, will rightly attach to it the signi« 
fication of tlie antecedent — an important 
step towards the right comprehension of it 
as to case. 

The master who taught us (complete the 
sentence) is very ill. Here you have two 
words, (49) the antecedent and the relative, 
meaning the same thing, master and who or 
which master. (48) In order to find the 
cases take the verbs. The one is taught^ the 
other is. Who taught ? The master taught. 
Who is ill ? The master is ill. Now we 
must decide which of the two, the relative or 
the antecedent, is nominative to taught^ and 
which to is. As who is closely connected 
with taught by being placed immediately 
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before iV C^^) ^-^ assign it as nominative to 
taught,' emd master remains as nominative to 
is. This may be made perceptible by 
placing (51) the relative clause in a paren- 
thesis, which the pupil should be accus- 
tomed to do. ITie master (who taught us J 
(51) is very ill. 

Norn. Verb. ObJ. 

The master is (very ill) — 

1 16 38 

who taught us 

1-21 21 t\ A-21 

The trees (which are planted) (51)' do not 
grow well. 

Nom. Verb. 

The trees . do (not) grow (well) 

1 38 33 38 

w^hich are planted. 

19-17 17 



RULE yii. 

The following example will serve as a 
specimen of the difference made in the sense 
by causing the verb, &c., to agree with the 
one rather than the olher of the two words 
that may be taken as the antecedent. I. am 
the officer who conimafids to-day^ implies 
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that there are many officers who command 
in turn, and that I am the one who has the 
command td-day* 

I am the officer who command to-day. 
The sense— 1 (who command to-daj) am the 
officer of whom you speak, whom you seek, 
&c. The information conveyed in the sen- 
tence, or the point supposed to be unknown 
before, is, that / am the officer sought. In 
the former sentence the point considered to 
be unknown is, who has the command, 

RULE X. 

The person or thing that possesses is put 
in the possessive case. (7.) The word Geni- 
tive has been used by Murray, (from the 
Latin cases, as shown in the declension 
given in p. 54, Etymology,) meaning that 
sometimes, instead of the possessive case, 
the preposition of is used. MarCi happi- 
ness, or the happiness of man. In the 
former phrase, marCs is the possessive case. 
In the latter, man is objective to of, or geni- 
tive. Some grammarians, also, in this form 
still style it possessive whenever it is equi- 
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yalent to that Case. But to avoid a needless 
multiplicity of rules^ as weU as for other 
reasons, % is better to adhere to the simple 
Qouirse. of callipg it objective whenever ex- 
pxejssed by.m'^ns of tbe preposition of. 

Tbo note 'uitroduces to our notice a very 
important rule, viz., (52) that when one 
Word is used als an explanation of another, 
the two are in the same case. Thus: 

1-22 1-62 

George, the king of Great Britain, came over 

36 a 36 a 38 27 a 27 22-36 b 

to this country from Hanover. George no- 

27 36d27 27 a 36 d ore 27 

minative to came. The case of the other 
nouns will be readily perceived. The above 
rule enables us to account for the case of the 
noun king, for which we should otherwise 
be quite at a loss. We now find that king 
being explanatory of George is therefore in 
the same case. And to point out why this 
takes place, it is styled the same case 
by or in apposition, (52) i. e., owing to its 
being placed by or added to a noun by 

1 1-52 

way of explanation. George, king of Great 

l-fi2 21 

Britain, elector of Hanover, succeeded Anne. 
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€reorge nomihatiye to succeeded ; Iking and 
elector, are nominatives in apposition . (52) 
with George, because ' tbey mean tlie same 
person, being used as explanatory words.' 
Here, . again, tbe Latin would render tbe. 
agreement in case evident. Pompey cdn- 

• l-«2 . 
r- 27-52 

tended witb Caesar, the greatest general of 

22 27 a S7 

bis time, dssar objective to with ; greatest 
general is used as explanatory of Caesar, and 
is therefore in tbe same case by apposition ; 
general y then, is objective in apposition with 
Caesar. 

Pompey contended tcith Cmsar^ who was 

1-60 60 

the greatest general of his time. The noun 

1-60 

general is not here in apposition with 
Caesar, but is the second nominative to the 
verb be^ the relative who being the first no- 
minative. 

1-21-52 

Religion, the support of adversity, adorns 

1-31 27 s 27 21 

prosperity. Religion nominative to adorns : 

6-21 

support is used as descriptive of religion, 
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and is therefore in the same case, i. e., nomi- 
native, to adorn by apposition, or, other- 
wise expressed, nominative in apposition 
with religion. 

(Rem. I.) The king and queen's marriage 

7 7 7-a 19-17 

was approved by the nation. King is in the 

17 «7a «7 

possessive case, but without the sign, (30) 
on account of there being another posses- 
sive, and the thing possessed belonging to 
both conjointly. Here occurs an important 
rule which applies also to the French and 
Italian languages, particularly the former, 
where it is rigorously observed. I will state 
it at large, as its application will thus more 
clearly appear. Several words (53) some- 
times qualify the same noun^ but not the 
same thing. Example: The talented and 
attentive students. This is an instance of 
the adjectives qualifying not only the same 
noun but the same persons also. The stu- 
dents are both talented and attentive also. 
2nd, But: The attentive and the careless 
students. The words attentive and careless 
qualify the same noun, students, but they do 

H 
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not qualify the same persons, for the same 
students are not both attentive and careless. 
And to show that different persons are in« 
tended (53), the article must be repeated. 
The attentiFe and the careless students. 
For the same reason, in French they say, 
Les anciens et les nouveanx soldats. Bat, 
La jeune et tendre reine ; no article before 
tendre, because both the adjectiFes qualify 
the same person. So when there are several 
possessives depending on one governing 
word, if it be the same thing that belongs to 
each possessive, there will not be a repeti- 
tion of the sign (30), as, ** My father and 

7 

brother's house, meaning the same house as 
7 7« 7» 

belonging to both. But if it be a different 
thing (tiiough expressed by one governing 
(7 a) word representing the thing possessed) 
that belongs to the various possessives, (i. e., 
possessors,) the sign must be repeated. (53) 
It may be well to mention here, in order 
to guard against any likelihood of mistakes 
arising from marking the governing word 
(7 a), that it must not be confounded with 
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the mark (7) which is adopted as the 
symbol of the possessive case. The case of 
the governing word (7 a) is left still undo* 
termined, and to be sought in the sentence. 

1.21 

The parliaments and the king^s forces ap- 

7 7a 

proached each other. The governing word 

21 5-21 

or thing possessed is forces^ (nominative to 
approached^) the possessives or possessors 
the parliament and the king : the sign '« (30) 
is repeated, because the forces possessed bj 
the parliament are not the same as those 
possessed by the king. In the sentence, It 

1-60 
7a 

was my father^ s and also my brother's house^ 

60 11 7 11 7 1-60 

the repetition is allowed only because of the 
confusion that must otherwise arise in the 
sense from the intervention of the interrupt- 
ing word. 

The principle of the above rule is also the 
groundwork of the following^ which should 
be carefully observed : viz. that whenever 
opposition (54) is expressed, the articles, or 
adjectives, or nominatives, or auxiliaries. 
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&c., must be repeated. Example: (Mur- 
ray's Exercises, Rule xviii. 1.) He does 
not want courage^ but — there is opposi- 
tion to what has been said ; he does want 
something ; the nominative he must be re- 
peated, but he is defective in sensibility. 
Wherever a distinction is expressed, though 
not amounting to a direct opposite, as where 
a sentence changes from active to passive^ 
from affirmative to negative^ &c., this rule 
must be observed. (See Murray, R. xviii.. 
Remarks.) 

(Rem. 6.) It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 

1-60 60 1-60 

Newton's. It nominative to is, discovery 

second nominative to is, Newton^s posses- 
sive, the governing noun discoveries (7 a) 
being understood, and its case objective to 
ofy which preposition would be without any 
objective if the word discoveries were not 
understood. It is a discovery of (or among) 

1-60 60 1-60 S7 a 

Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries. Or it may 

38-7 38-7 7 7» «7 

be made apparent thus: It is a discovery 

1-60 60 1-60 

'of ox) among the discoveries of (instead of 

«7 a 27 87 » 
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the possessive 8. See p. 54, Obs. on Rule 
X.) Sir Isaac NewtOD. Here the necessity 

of the two prepositions qfy or the one prepo- 
sition and the possessive ^s is evident It is 

1-60 60 

a picture of the king's, i. e., among the king's 
1-60 27 7 «7 7 

pictures. Without supplying the plural 

7* 27 

noun pictures, where are we to find a govern- 
ing word (7 a) for the possessive (7), or an 
objective for the preposition of? (27 a.) 
A subject of the emperor's, i. e., among the 

'l SI 7 S7a 

emperor's subjects. A sentiment of my 

7 7« «7 «7a 

brother's, i. e., among my brother's senti- 

7 «7a 7 7a 

ments. 

27 

(Rem. 7) What is the reason of this person 

2nd 1-60 60 1-60 38 

in dismissing his servant so hastily. Dismis- 
sing is here a participle, and preceded by a 
preposition. For (55) infinitives and par- 
ticiples admit certain prepositions before 
them. Person is objective to qfy and the 
phrase, ^^ of this person," is equivalent here 
to the possessive. (See p. 57, obs. on rule x.) 

h3 
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What is ibis person's reason. Another form 

Snd 1-60 60 7 7 a 1-60 

mentioned by Murray, viz. What is the 
reason of this person dismissing his servant 

S7a 87 33 

80 hastily, is, to my mind, decidedly wrong ; 
for, if dismissing is here a participle, this 
person must be objective to of ; but} on sub- 
stituting a pronoun, it will at once appear 
that this is not the case. We cannot say, 
What is the reason of him (objective to of) 

87» 27 

dismissing, &c. ; but. What is the reason of 

97 a 

his dismissing, whence it clearly appears 

7 27 

that dismissing is objective to of and is, of 
course, a noun ; his, being an adjective pos- 
sessive pronoun. The correct phrase, there- 
fore, would be. What is the reason of this 

2ndl>60 60 1-60 27 a 

person's dismissing — person being in the 

7 7a 27 

possessive case (7), and dismissing (27) a 
noun, governed by of. (27 a) Murray in- 
serts of also after dismissing ; What is the 

2nd 1-60 60 

reason of this person's dismissing of his 

1-60 Ut27a 7 Ut 27-7 a 27 a 

servant, &c.; because, he argues, that dis- 
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missing, being used as a noun, loses the 
properties of a participle, and, consequently, 
cannot govern. Servant cannot, therefore, 

according to his view, be the objective of 
dismissing^ substantively used ; by the inser- 
tion of ^ servant becomes objective to that 
preposition. Other grammarians argue, and 
apparently with reason, that (56) a partici- 
ple, substantively used, does still retain the 
power of governing; they would therefore 
say. What is the reason of this person^s dis- 

2nd 1-60 60 1-60 27 a 7 21 

missing his servant so hastily; and thus 

27-7 a fi-21 38 to SI 

make servant objective to dismissing, taken 
in the two capacities of noun (27-7 a) and 
verb. (21.) See Grant, at a later period, on 
this subject. 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs, i. e. active transitive verbs> 
govern the objective case. (21.) 

(Rem. 3.) Passive verbs, or those which 
express the receiving an action (17), are 
conjugated with the verb to be. For an 
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example see the passire of the Ferb to love^ 
as conjugated p. 105, Murray. Hence it 
will appear that the tenses of passive verbs 
are (57) composed of the corresponding 
tenses of the verb to be, added to the past 
participle of the required verb. Thus, to 
form the present tense indicative passive of 
the verb love, take the present indicative of 
the verb to be^ I am, and add thereto the 
past participle of the verb love, viz. loved. I 
am loved. The pupil should be made per- 
fectly familiar with the conjugation of the 
passive verb, and be able to turn a phrase 
from the active to the passive form with 
readiness. 

Observe further, that though, if jou have 
not the verb to be, you may be sure that you 
have not a passive verb, yet you cannot con- 
clude that you have a passive verb, wherever 
you find the verb to be accompanied by a 
past participle; for (58) many active intran- 
sitive verbs (22), principally those express- 
ing motion, take the verb to be in forming 
their compound tenses. / am come (22), he 
> gone (22), you are grown (22), are not 
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passive verbs. The readiest way to ascer- 
tain the point is to take an active verb and 
find, by adding the words person or thing 
(25), whether it will take an objective. For 
(59) a verb which will not take an objective 
(16-22) cannot become passive^ since the 
essence of a passive verb is (17) marking 
the receiving an action ; in other words, the 
objective (5) case of the active verb has to 
become the nominative (19) of the passive. 
You cannot say (25) come a person^ come a 
thing ^ go a person^ go a thing ^ grow a person. 
You can say grow a thing. And here it 
may be well to notice that verbs, generally 
transitive (21), maybe used sometimes in- 
transitively. (22) That farmer grows turnips 

1-21 21 0-21 

in this field every year. And in this sense 

36 d or e 36 e 

(21) you can render it passive. (17) 
Turnips have been grown, &c. 

19 17 

(Rem. 4.) This rule has been anticipated 
under Rale i. obs. 4, Murray ; but it may be 
well to consider it here more fully. The 
verb to be (16) expresses existence and not 
action (15) ; it cannot, therefore, govern the 
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objectiye case (15-21), which is the receiver 
of an action. (5) It serves but as a passage 
or conductor to pass the case an. Therefore 
(60) whatever be the case of the preceding 
noun or pronoun connected with be^ the same 
will be the case of the latter, whenever both 
refer to the same person or thing. Ex. : 

Nom* 

I 

1-60 

It 

1-60 

It 

1-60 

It 

1-60 

It 

1-60 

It 

1-60 

It seems to have been he who conducted 

1-60-21 21 5-21-60 1-60 1-21 21 

himself so wisely. 

5 21 

It appeared to be she that transacted the 

1-60-21 21 6-21-60 160 121 21 

business. 

5-81 

I understood it to be him. 

1-21 21 fi-21-60 60 0-60-21 

I believe it to have been them. 

1-21 21 5-21-60 60 5-60*21 



Verb. 


2nd nom. 


am 


he 


60 


1-60 


may be 


he 


60 


1-60 


might have been 


he 


60 


1-60 


cannot be 


I 


60 


1-60 


could not have been 


I 


60 


1-60 


is impossible to be 

60 


they 

1-60 
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We at first took it to be her, but were 

m SI fi-Sl-60 60 A-OO-Sl (17) 

afterwards convinced that it was not she. 

38 17 87 1-60 60 1-60 

He is not the person who it seemed 

1-60 60 1-60 2nd 1-60 1-21 21 

86« 36b 36c 3rd36c2nd36s 2nd36b 

Nom. Verb. Nom. Verb. Sndnom. 

he was ; i. e. it seemed he was who. 

9ndl-60 60 3nd36a SDd36b Srd 36 a 3rd 36b 3rd36c 

3rd36a 3rd 36b 

He is reallj the person who he appears 

1-60 60 1-60 1-60-21 1-21-60 21 

Nom. Verb. 2nd nom. 

to be ; i. e. he appears to be who. 

60 1-21-60 21 60 1-60-21 

She is not now the woman whom they 

1-60 60 1-60 5-60-21 1-22 

Nom. 

represented her to have been ; i. e. they 

21 ft-21-60 60 1-21 

Verb. ObJ. 2nd ObJ. 

represented her to have been whom. 

21 6-21-60 60 3-60-21 

Nom. Verb. 2nd nom. 

It might have been he, but there is no 

1-60 60 1-60 36 e 16 

proof of it. 

1-16 27 a 27 

Though I was blamed, it could not have 

10 17 1-60J 60 

been I. 

1-60 

I saw one whom I took to be (she) ; it 

1-21 21 3-21 5-81-60 1-21 21 60 60 21 

ought to be her J as the grammatical order 

5-60-21 
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will at once show ; I took whom to be her. 

1-21 31 5-Sl-eO 60 6-60-Sl 

She is the person (who) I understood it 

1-60 60 1-60 60-21 1-21 21 6-21-eO 

to be; the grammatical order shows that 

60 

whom^ objective J is the case required ; I un- 

1-21 

derstood it to be whom. 

|21 6.21-60 60 5-60-31 

(Who) do you think me to be ; i. e. you 

60-21 1-21 21 5-21-60 60 1-21 

do think me to be whom. 

21 5-31-60 60 5-60-21 

(Whom) do men say that I am? Who 

60 3-21 21 2-60 60 

should be the second nominative. Remark, 
here, that the latter member of the sentence 
takes the place of objectiTe to say. Men say 

1-21 21 

1-60 60 1-60 

(that I am who.) 

5-21 

5-21 

(Whom) think ye that I am, — should be who. 

60 21 1-21 1-60 60 1-60 

In passive verbs (17), as has been already 
noticed, the receiver of the action is made 
the nominative (19); therefore it may readily 
be discerned that any second word, appear- 
ing as the receiver of the action (61) of 
'passive verbs, must be the same person or 
7 
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thing as the former, and consequently (52) 
in the same case by apposition. Example : 
He was called Caesar. He^ nominative (19), 

19 17 19-SS-17 

receives the action of being called. C<Bsar is 
the same person as he^ and is therefore in the 
same case by apposition. 
She was named Penelope. 

19 17 19-62-17 

Homer is styled the prince of poets. 

19 17 19-52-17 27 a 38 26 

The general was saluted emperor. 

19 17 19-62-17 

The professor was appointed tutor to the 

19 17 19-52-17 27 a 38 

prince. 

27 

(Rem. 5.) Such phrases as the following, 
in the imperative mood, are to be accounted 
for thus (62) : — Let him beware ; (you) no- 

21 5-21 33 1-21 

minative understood ; i. e. Do you let ; him 

5-21 

objective to let (or allow) ; beware, infinitive 
mood, with the sign to suppressed. (Rule xii. 
remark 1.) It is, in fact, allow him to beware. 
See Grant. 

RULE XIII. 

As this is a lengthy subject, and would 
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carry me beyond the bounds that I have pre- 
scribed to myself on the present occasion, I 
will not touch upon it But it is well worth 
an attentive study; and any one who can 
enter into the nicety of the French tenses, 
will quickly discern the great simplicity of 
our own rules, and may find much interest 
and profit in comparing the usage of the two 
languages on this point See Grant 

RULE xiv. 

Has been anticipated in observations on 
rule X. remark 7. See 56. 

RULE XVII. 

See 27. 

RULE XVIII. 

To habituate pupils to discern which are 
the words connected by the conjunction, take 
an example :—C(aw6fe>wr is to be approved 

and What ? Something else besides 

approved. That is, and connects approved 
and some other word. Approved^ then (63), 
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being a participle, tbe other word must also 
be a participle — approved and practised. If 

thou sincerely desire and ; something 

else besides desire. Desire is a verb in the 
subjunctive mood ; the following verb must 
be in the same mood and tense : if thou 
desire and pursue. If thou sincerely desire 
and earnestly pursue virtue she will assur- 
edly be found of thee, and -— , she will 
be something else besides found. The words 
connected are will be found, first future pas- 
sive; the second verb should be the same. 
(63.) She unll assuredly be found of thee, 
and prove a rich reward. Here we find 
the succeeding verb (prove) according to our 
expectation in the future tense ; but the 
voice (14) is changed from the passive to 
the active. To make this allowable (54), at 
least in any but the familiaa' style, the aux- 
iliary should be repeated. (Rule xviii. small 

print.) She will be found, and ttnll , 

shows that the ellipsis (17), here consisting 
merely of one word, the nominative she, is 
ended, and serves as a notice that a change 
of form is intended. 
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Example from exercises, rule xviii, ]. 
We have met tdth many disappointments^ 

and shall meet: the order of the 

sentence changes from the perfect tense to 
the Jirst future. Notice must be given of 
this by the insertion, after and^ of the last 
amongst the preceding connected words we 
have met J that will be the same in the latter 
set of connected words, which is here the 
nominative we — we (have met) and we (shall 
meet.) In the former sentence tcill belonged 
to both sets of connected words, those that 
preceded, and those that followed the con- 
junction — she will (be found) and will 
(prove.) Therefore it was not needful to 
repeat the nominative^ the introduction of 
will being a sufficient indication of the in- 
tended change of order. 

We have met with many disappointments, 
and, if life continue, we shall probably meet 
with many more. Rank may confer ififlu-' 
enccy but (54) unll not necessarily produce 
virtue. May confer j potential present, will 
produce J first future. The nominative must 
be introduced as a notice of the change. 
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Rank may confer influence, but ity i. e. rank, 
will not necessarily produce virtue. 

To return to the examples in the grammar. 
The master taught both her and (63) 

(somebody besides her;) tne to write. He 

6 1 

and (63.) (somebody else) she were 

schoolfeUows. If he prefers^ (i. e. at this 
present time^ and therefore the indicative 
mood, not 68,) and is sincere. If he prefers 

Pros, indie. 

a virtuous life and is sincere. To deride the 

F^es. indie. 

miseries of the unhappy is inhuman, and 
(63) to want compassion towards them is 
unchristian. His wealth (nominative to 

1-31 

bade) and he (also nominative) bade adieu 

1-21 21 5-91 

to each other. He entreated us (objective 

l-SI Si 5-21 

to entreated) my comrade (objective in ap- 

5-58-81 

position) and (63) me (also objective in 

5-58-81 

apposition) to live harmoniously. 

Young people generally get into inextric- 
able confusion in this rule, of which I wiU, 

I 3 
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therefore, endeavour to give you the sub- 
stance as simply as I can. 

First. (64) Verbs in general have but one 
tense in the subjunctive mood, viz. the pre- 
sent. Thus, of the verb to love, the present 
subjunctive is — 

(lf,&c.) 

I love thou love he love. 

We love you love they love. 
Or (If, &c.) 

I do love thou do love he do love. 

We do love you do love they do love. 

Of the Verb to be. 

I be thou be he be. 

We be ye be they be. 

Second. (65) The verb to be has a second 
tense in the subjunctive mood, the imperfect. 

Subjunctive imperfect Verb to be. 

(If, &c.) 

I were thou wert he were. 

We were you were they were. 

Third. (Jd6) All verbs, therefore, that are 
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conjugated with the verb to be, viz. passive 
verbs (57), and active intransitive verbs of 
motion (58), have also two tenses. 

Subjunctive present passive Verb. 

(If, &c.) 
I be loved thou be loved he be loved. 
We beloved ye be loved they be loved. 

Subjunctive imperfect passive Verb, 

(If, &c.) 

I were loved thou wert loved he were loved. 

We were loved you were loved they were loved. 

Active intransitive Verbs of Motion. 

(If, &c.) 

I were come thou wert come he were come. 

We were come you were come they were come. 

There are no other tenses in the subjunc- 
tive mood ; i. e. no other variations, according 
to Murray, from the indicative form (67); 
and, where be speaks of other tenses, it is 
merely that he gives to the indicative tenses 
the name of subjunctive, when they are pre- 
ceded by certain conjunctions. And respect- 
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ing two forms in the sabjunctive, as (rem. 5), 
If thou have determined, or If thou heist 
determined, what he says amounts, in brief, 
to this : that some authors have really used 
the subjunctive form — If thou have. But, 
as have is here merely an auxiliary, forming 
a compound tense, (the perfect of the verb 
determine^) he would have it expressed. If 
thou hast determined, (indicative perfect,) 
and give to this the name of subjunctive. 
But the giving two names to the very same 
form is a needless multiplication of terms, 
and serves to confuse a subject simple in 
itself. 

(68) The present subjunctive must be 
used instead of the present indicative, when- 
ever doubt and futurity are combined. 

(69) The imperfect subjunctive must be 
used (where the verb has an imperfect in the 
subjunctive mood) instead of the indicative, 
whenever doubt is expressed. 

Examples of the present subjunctive : — If 
he do but touch the hills they shall smoke. 

68 

Here are both doubt and futurity. 
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(68) If he he hut discreet^ he will succeed. 

68 

It is doubtful whether he will be discreet, 
and it is future. (68) If in using this lan- 
guage he does hut jest^ no offence should he 
taken. It is doubtful whether he does jest 
or not, but it is present, not future ; he does 
it at the present time : therefore, as the two 
conditions (68) do not combine, it must be 
the indicative present, c^^« jest, not the sub- 
junctive, do jest. If she is hut sincere^ I 
am happy — doubtful, but present, therefore 
the indicative. If he do suhtnit^ it will 
he from necessity. The second part of 
the sentence shows that the action of sub- 
mitting is future, and if shows that it is 
doubtful. Both doubt and futmity (68) re- 
quire the subjunctive. If he does at present 
suhmity he is not convinced — doubtful, but 
present, therefore the indicative. If thou do 
not reward this service^ he unll he discou- 
raged — doubtful and future (68), therefore 
subjunctive. 

Example of imperfect. Though I wbrc 
perfectj yet would I not presume : i. e. (69) 
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supposing that I were, it is not an assurance 
that T was undoubtedly perfect. Were / to 

69 

enumerate aU her virtues it would look like 

Jlattery ; i. e. if I tvere to do what it is 

doubtful (69) whether I shall do. Were 

60 

he ever so great and opulent^ this conduct 
would debase him. It is not averted that 
he was undoubtedly great, &c. Though he 
WAS rich J yet for your sakes he became poor. 
There is certainty, therefore the indicative is 
used. Though he were divinely inspired-'^ 

69 

speaking of our Saviour, it should be was ; 
there is certainty. If the donor was rich, 
the present was too little (69) ; it is doubtful 
whether he was rich, therefore the subjunc- 
tive must be used— if the donor were rich. 
He reasoned so artfully that his friends 
would listen^ and think (that) he were not 
wrong. It must be the indicative wcls; the 
meaning is, he certainly was not wrong, ac- 
cording to his friends^ thoughts or judgment. 
The doubtfulness is in the verb thinks show- 
ing a greater or less degree of conviction of 
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the truth of the supposed fact, he ttnis not 
wrong. The conjunction that^ however, 
seems, when not preceded by a command or 
wish, (remark 2,) to govern the indicative. 
Thus, with that after a wish, we say. Oh ! 
thai his heart were tender — subjunctive 
mood. But in the following sentence, with 
that without a command or wish, (Exercises, 
rem. xix. 2,) His confused behaviour made 
it reasonable to suppose that he were guilty. 
It must be the indicative was ; i. e. he was 
guilty ; so, at least, we might suppose from 
his confused behaviour. And in the present 
tense. He is so conscious of deserving the 
rebuke y that he dare (should be dares j third 
singular, indicative present) not make any 
reply, 

(Rem. 5.) If thou have determined. The 
subjunctive mood has no perfect tense (64), 
(unless indeed you call it perfect subjunc- 
tive, and conjugate it as perfect indicative,) 
(67) therefore it must be. If thou hast deter- 
mined. 

(Rem. 6.) If thou had applied. There is 
no pluperfect tense in the subjunctive mood ; 
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therefore the indicative must be used, if thou 
hadst applied. And so with every other 
tense except the present ; and also the im- 
perfect of those verbs that have an im- 
perfect. 

RULE XX. 

Than and as are conjunctions, not prepo- 
sitions, and therefore cannot govern the ob- 
jective, or any case. (70) The true case of 
the word preceded by than or a^ will be 
seen by supplying the ellipsis. He can 

read better than me, should be I, i. e., better 

32 

than I can. He is as good as her, should be 

1-22 21 1-16 16 

shcy i. e., as she is. 

1-16 16 

The supply of the ellipsis (71) (i. e., 
words omitted) is a very important means of 
ascertaining the correctness of a sentence as 
to case, the agreement of tenses, the right 
use of corresponding words, — ^in short, the 
proper construction of the sentence altoge- 
ther. Of this we have had numerous ex- 
mples, which, with those under Rule xxi., 
\ suffice. 
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(Rem. 2.) The idiomatic expression, than 
whofHy is very remarkable, (72) particularly 
in connexion with the fact that if a personal 
pronoun is substituted, it does not follow 
this objective form. Alfred^ tJian whom a 

greater king never reigned, &c. Alfred, than 

1-3S ss 

he, a .greater king never reigned; i. e., a 

1-22 22 

greater king than he was never reigned. 

1-22 M6 16 32 

Beelzebub, than whom^ Satan excepted, 

72 42 33 

none higher sat. Beelzebub, than he, Satan, 

1-16 16 42 

excepted, none higher sat; i. e., none sat 

33 1-16 16 

higher that he sat. 

M6 16 

In conclusion, I would point out as of 
most beneficial effect the gaining a clear in- 
sight into language ; and to all who wish to 
do this I would recommend much practice 
particularly in these three points, in which I 
can venture to promise that the pains be- 
stowed will be amply repaid by the ease 
that will be speedily attained, and the benefit 
that will accrue therefirom : — 

K 
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1st. In finding the order of a sentence. 

2nd. In supplying the ellipsis. 

3rd. (Wliich the two former practices will 
greatly facilitate, but which, without their 
aid, cannot be attained,) — always ascer- 
taining the cases. 

Language will thus become a great means 
of improvement to the understanding. And 
an advantage arising from this solid know- 
ledge, and one of which you will perpetually 
feel the comfort, is this : that having reason, 
and not the mere decision of the ear, to 
build upon, you will be able to maintain 
your ground ; you will be capable of forming 
a correct and decided opinion whether a sen- 
tence is right or wrong, and will not be 
liable to be bewildered on the point, but 
will know in what way to ascertain it 
Your conviction will have the certainty that 
belongs to knowledge, instead of the hesita^ 
tion of mere supposition, or the presumption 
of a tenacious impression for which no solid 
grounds can be assigned. 

After having gained a clear insight into 
the points here treated of, with a thorough 
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understanding of the rules as given in Mur- 
ray's grammar, I advise you, by all means, 
if you wish to have a lucid view of the 
genius of the English language, to add to 
your previous studies on the subject that of 
Grant's Grammar. But this work, owing 
to its entirely different view of the structure 
of tenses, &c., must not in the first in- 
stance be taken up merely as a book of re- 
ference, but must be studied throughout. 
The mere student of Murray will be startled 
on noticing the conjugation of verbs, where 
the many tenses and moods of olden times 
dwindle into nothingness. But it must be 
remembered that the criterion on which 
Grant proceeds is inflexion, or a change of 
form, and wherever the same effect is pro- 
duced only by means of auxiliary words 
instead of a variation of the root, they are 
not admitted into the number of moods, 
tenses, &c., but are treated as periphrases. 
The effect is the same, but the means of at- 
taining the end is presented in a different and 
most searching light. And such a revisal is 
calculated to be of important benefit. It 
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serves to deepen the view, and show how 
much may be found under the surface of 
language that will reward our pains, if we 
are disposed to undertake the search. 
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